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civil service bureaucracy, engineering, colonial administration, and the managerial
posts of church, industry, and state. The roster of such schools included Cheltenham,
Marlborough, Haileybury, Malvern, Rosall, and Wellington.
In these ways English secondary education began to take on differentiated forms
of specialization that roughly corresponded in ascending order of prestige to the major
social and economic strata of the middle and upper classes: private-venture day
schools, proprietary day schools, proprietary boarding schools, day grammar schools,
boarding grammar schools, and the great "public" schools. But there was still no
formalized organization or national system to secondary education as a whole, and the
middle classes were growing restless at their virtual exclusion from the highest prestige
schools. So the next step beyond setting up new schools outside the establishment was
to attack the citadels themselves and seek to make them over into a mold more
consonant with the life style to which the upper middle classes would like to become
accustomed.
The great "public" schools had long set the standards and ideals for all other
types of secondary school in England. The nine great "public" schools were usually
considered to be Eton, Winchester, Charterhouse, Westminster, Rugby, Harrow,
Shrewsbury, St. Paul's, and Merchant Taylors'. In these, the classical humanities
continued to play the central pedagogical role. The English gentry set great store not
only by the classics as the special symbol of intellectual superiority but by the
corporate life of the boarding school as a molder of the religious, moral, and
intellectual life and of the manners and behavior appropriate to a gentleman's son. The
community life of the English secondary schools was one principal way in which they
differed from their counterparts in France and Germany. Despite the hold of the
"public" schools upon English life as exemplified by such famous schoolmasters as
Thomas Arnold of Rugby, criticisms and attacks upon them increased during the early
nineteenth century. Demands for a more democratic and more practical type of
education continued to be made, including recognition for science as an essential
ingredient in a liberal education.
After the middle of the century Parliament responded to the dissatisfaction
being expressed by appointing two major commissions to study the conduct of the
secondary schools. The Clarendon Commission (1861) ended its study of the nine
"public" schools by justifying the classical curriculum as the principal determinant in
the molding of the English gentleman and rejecting the establishment of a course for
modem studies as demeaning. Class bias supported the traditional academic bias in the
proposition that half the curriculum be given to the classics, one-eighth to science, and
three-eights to all else, including modern language, history, and the arts. In general, the
public schools were given a clean bill of health; the lower orders would find it even
harder to gain the free places formerly reserved for them.
The Schools Inquiry Commission under Lord Taunton then studied all other
endowed secondary schools and found a great diversity of quality and teaching
standards, in a large part bad. This commission which studied 800 endowed schools
made several far-reaching suggestions concerning reform of the curriculum, closer state
supervision of the achievements of students and certification of teachers, and a more
systematic organization. The Taunton Commission recommended making some sort of